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BRITAIN SUSPENDS 


DEBT PAYMENTS 





REAT BRITAIN’S announcement of June 4, 
J suspending all war-debt payments to the 
United States until a final settlement has been 
reached, appears to have been necessitated by a 
rigid interpretation of the Johnson Act. Although 
“convinced that any resumption of payments on 
the past scale could not but intensify the world 
crisis,” the British government declared that it 
was prepared to make an additional token pay- 
ment on June 15 if it could thereby avoid the stig- 
ma of default. Having been informed that under 
the Johnson Act the President no longer had the 
right to accept partial payment as evidence of a 
debtor’s good faith, it determined on complete de- 
fault as the most efficacious means of hastening 
final adjustment. In explaining the grounds on 
which it had reached this far-reaching decision, 
the British government stressed the great sacri- 
fices which the British people have already made 
in discharging obligations incurred during the 
war. It pointed out that while Great Britain had 
borrowed $4,277,000,000 from the United States, 
it had advanced $7,800,000,000 to other Allied 
vovernments on which nothing is now being col- 
lected. To meet service charges on a national debt 
of 40 billion dollars—one-fifth of which represents 
loans to foreign governments—the British public 
has been burdened with taxes which are approxi- 
mately twice as high as the total of federal, state 
and local taxation in this country. Moreover, 
while Great Britain has already paid more on its 
war debts than all the other debtors combined— 
a total of over 2 billion dollars—the debt still out- 
standing is greater than the original obligation. 


For the governments which were faced with the 
necessity of an imminent decision regarding the 
June 15 instalment, President Roosevelt’s long- 
awaited message to Congress on the war debts 
must have come as a profound disappointment. 
The message of June 1 traced the history of the 


debt negotiations since the Hoover moratorium, 
and listed the countries which have failed to meet 
their obligations to the United States. But it 
failed to point out to Congress the grave conse- 
quences of its literal insistence on full repayment 
of obligations which cannot be met without a seri- 
ous shock to the international exchanges, or to in- 
dicate the fundamental inconsistency of seeking 
to collect these debts while pursuing a monetary 
policy based on artificial cheapening of the dollar. 
It did not even suggest that Congress make pro- 
vision for additional imports in order that debt 
payments might be effected without bringing fur- 
ther deflationary pressure on world prices. On 
the contrary, the President declared that “we are 
using every means to persuade each debtor nation 
as to the sacredness of the obligation,” and are 
“in a just position to ask that substantial sacrifices 
be made to meet these debts.” 

The possibility that a realistic settlement of the 
debt problem may yet be reached was greatly ad- 
vanced by the Senate’s passage of the administra- 
tion’s reciprocal tariff bill on June 4. Under the 
powers granted to the President by this bill, it 
would be possible for the United States to nego- 
tiate bilateral commercial agreements that would 
include an adjustment of outstanding debts, and 
afford an opportunity for repayment through re- 
duction of the tariff on certain products. A per- 
manent settlement of the debt problem cannot be 
expected, however, until this country recognizes 
the economic and political undesirability of press- 
ing for full payment. Maxwe.Li S. STEWART. 


Deadlock at Geneva 


At the end of three days of futile oratory, the 
General Commission of the Disarmament Confer- 
ence recessed at Geneva on June 1 to consider the 
critical impasse it had reached, and to ponder the 
consequences of uncontrolled competition in arm- 
aments. The deadlock which brought private 













arms negotiations to an end on April 17 remained 
unbroken, with Great Britain and France unable 
to find any common basis for a negotiated treaty 
which would include Germany—already rearming. 

Proposals advanced by representatives of the 
Soviet Union and the United States had little ef- 
fect on the major crisis created by German re- 
armament. M. Litvinov developed the policy he 
had outlined on February 6, 1933, when he had 
urged a comprehensive definition of the aggressor 
and had supported the French security thesis, thus 
reversing the former Soviet position that disarm- 
ament should precede security. He pledged the 
support of the Soviet government to all measures 
strengthening security, and advocated the trans- 
formation of the Conference into ‘fa permanent 
and regularly assembling conference of peace, 
to sit for the prevention of war.” This proposal, 
designed to facilitate cooperation outside the 
framework of the League of Nations, would en- 
courage participation by the United States, as 
well as Germany and Japan which have served 
notice of their withdrawal from the League. Am- 
bassador Norman Davis, pleading for the return 
of Germany on the basis of disarmament instead 
of rearmament, renewed President Roosevelt’s 
non-aggression offer of May 1933, and urged an 
effective agreement for the control of manufacture 
and trade in arms. 

Both proposals were ignored by the spokesmen 
of Great Britain and France. Sir John Simon, 
speaking on May 30, insisted that the only prac- 
tical basis for accord was an agreement combining 
the moderate rearmament of Germany with a gen- 
eral limitation by other powers as proposed in 
the British draft convention. Great Britain, he 
added, would not lend itself to “indefinite contin- 
uance of vague and inconclusive discussions.” 
Foreign Minister Barthou, in a caustic reply, ar- 
raigned Germany as a menace to peace and cate- 
gorically opposed any treaty which would legalize 
German rearmament, while compelling France to 
reduce its own defensive forces. At the same 
time, he confused his auditors by implying that 
France would consider the Italian plan, which dif- 
fers from the British only in that it calls for no 
reduction by the armed powers. With no solu- 
tion in sight as Sir John Simon returned to Lon- 
don on June 1, Arthur Henderson, President of 
the Conference, solemnly declared that the situa- 
tion was the gravest that had confronted the Con- 
ference since it opened in February 1932. 

Meanwhile, preparations for another disarma- 
ment conference, to be held in 1935 under the 
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terms of the London Naval Treaty, were begun 
on May 25 with the acceptance by the United 
States of an invitation from the British govern- 
ment to participate in conversations at London. 
Invitations were also extended to Japan, France 
and Italy as parties to the London and Washington 
agreements. These conversations will be bilat- 
eral, and will be limited in the initial stages to 
procedural matters, such as fixing the time and 
place for the formal conference. But if the 1935 


gathering is to avoid the fate of the Geneva Con- . 


ference, the five naval powers will be compelled 
to face the vital political issues which underlie 
their conflicting naval policies. Chief among these 
issues are the Pacific problems raised by Japan’s 
policy toward China, and the determination of the 
United States and the members of the League of 
Nations not to recognize Manchoukuo. 
W. T. STONE. 


Personnel of Cuban Commission 


In a statement released simultaneously in New 
York and Havana, the Foreign Policy Association 
announced on June 1 the personnel of the North 
American members of the Commission for the 
study of conditions in Cuba, organized at the in- 
vitation of President Mendieta. The Commission 
has been assured of the cooperation of the various 
Cuban factions, and has also been endorsed by 
former President Grau San Martin. 
The Commission will arrive in Cuba by June 
15, and will conduct a general survey of economic 
and social conditions, with special reference to 
the agricultural and industrial systems. 
The members of the Cuban Commission are: 
Dr. Raymond Leslie Buell, Chairman 
Charles A. Thomson, Secretary; F. P. A. 
Latin American affairs 

Dr. Frank Whitson Fetter, Associate 
Economics, Haverford College 

Dr. Frank Dunstone Graham, Professor of Economics, 
Princeton University 

Dr. Ernest Gruening, Member of Board of Directors, 
Foreign Policy Association 

Miss Helen Hall, Director of Henry Street Settlement, 
New York 

Dr. Leland Hamilton Jenks, Professor of Social Insti- 

tutions, Wellesley College 
Dr. Wilson George Smillie, Professor of Public Health 
Administration, Harvard University 

Dr. Frank Tannenbaum, author of The Merican Agra- 
rian Revolution; Peace by Revolution; and Whither 
Latin America? 

Dr. Lester MacLean Wilson, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 

Dr. M. L. Wilson, Director of Division of Subsistence 
Homesteads, Department of the Interior, Washington 

Dr. Carle Clark Zimmerman, Associate Professor of 
Sociology, Harvard University 
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